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The Hero. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“ Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear; 

My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear! 

“ Oh, for the white plume floating, 
Sad Zutphen’s field above— 

The lion’s heart in battle, 
The woman’s heart in love! 


“‘ Qh, that man once more were manly, 
Woman's pride and not her scorn! 
That once more the pale young mother 

Dared to boast ‘a man is born’! 


“ But now life’s slumbrous current 
No sun bowed cascade wakes; 

No tall, heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks. 

“Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear; 

My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear!” 


Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the tune her proud pulse beat: 

“ Life hath its regal natures yet, 
True, tender, brave and sweet. 


“Smile not, fair unbeliever,— 
One man* at least I know, 

Who might wear the crest of Bayard, 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 


“ Once, when over purple mountains 
Died away the Grecian sun, 

And the far Cyllenian ranges 
Paled and darkened one by one, 


“ Fell the Turk, a bolt of thunder 
Cleaving all the quiet sky, 

And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood the Suliote but to die. 


“ Woe for the weak and halting! 
The crescent blazed behind 

A curving line of sabres 
Like fire before th.: wind. 


“ Last to fly and first to rally, 
Rode he of whom I speak, 

When groaning in his bridle-path 
Sank down a wounded Greek,— 


4‘ With the rich Albanian costume 
Wet with many a ghastly stain; 

Gazing on earth and sky as one 
Who might not gaze again. 


“ He looked forward to the mountains, 
Back on foes that never spare, 

Then flung him from his saddle 
And placed the stranger there. 


“ Allah! hu! thro’ flashing sabres, 
Thro’ a stormy hail of lead, 

The good Thessalian charger 
Up the slopes of olives sped. 


“ Hot spurred the turbaned riders, 
He almost felt their breath, 

Where a mountain stream rolled darkly down 
Between the hills and death. 


“ One brave and manful struggle! 
He gained the solid land, 

And the cover of the mountains 
And the carbines of his band.” 


“ It was very great and noble,” 
Said the moist-eyed listener then; 
«‘ But one brave deed makes no hero, 
Tell me what he since hath been.” 


“ Still a brave and generous manhood, 
Still an honor without siain, 

In the prison of the Kaiser, 
By the barricades of Seine. 


*Dr. SAMUEL G. How8, born in Boston in 1801, died 
Jan. 9, 1876. 





“‘ But dream not helm and harness 
Sole sign of valor true, 

Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 


“ Wouldst know him now? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 


“ Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 

With the strong man’s hand of labor, 
And childhvod's heart of play. 


“ True as the knights of story, 
Sir Launcelot and his peers; 

Brave in his calm endurance, 
As they in tilt of spears, 


“ As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday’s skies, 

All that wakes to noble action 
In his noon of calmness lies. 


“ Wherever outraged nature 
Asks word or action brave, 

Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave, 


«“ Wherever rise the peoples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 

The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 


“Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear, 

Said I not weli that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here?” 





Mendelssohn’s Place in Modern Music. 
{From Concordia, Dec. 25, 1875.] 


English intellectual society, whatever its in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for the art of music 
(and there is no lack of either at present), seems 
to be swayed to an unusual and unfortunate 
extent, in its musical judgments, by the mere 
influence of fashion and of cliques. Strangely 
enough, too, this tendency, commonly supposed 
to be a ‘‘note” of provinciality, is in regard 
to music more specially exemplified in London 
than elsewhere. In the more musical of the 
chief provincial towns it is possible to find a 
musical society with no special affiche, and 
which is disposed honestly to admire that which 
has always been thought worthy of admiration, 
as well as to give some heed, when opportunity 
offers, to new lights. But musical London so- 
ciety is like Wordsworth’s celebrated cloud :— 


“That moveth altogether, if it move at all.” 


This is most specially illustrated in the musical 
history of the past twenty years. There wasa 
rage for Weber previously, but that may be 
regarded as in part arising from the personal 
influence of the composer’s visit to the country 
where he found his grave. But the tide of 
enthusiasm for Mendelssohn rose to its height 
subsequently to the composer’s death. It is not 
so long since journals and drawing-rooms were 
at one in the most hyperbolical adoration of 
the composer of St. Paul, and of all his works, 
known and unknown. It was not unusual to 
speak of him as a composer who combined, in 
his own genius, the qualities of Bach and 
Beethoven—who had achieved the union of 
constructive power with warmth of feeling and 
coloring more completely than anyone else. 
Taunts and sarcasms were levelled at the ‘‘nar- 
row minded and stolid ” relatives who kept his 
posthumous MSS. under lock and key, ‘‘ when 
the world was absolutely panting to hear every 
note that Mendelssohn had committed to pa- 
per.” Worthy people who laid little claim to 
general musical enthusiasm were caught in the 
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tide, and would ingenuously profess that ‘‘they 
could never tire of hearing Mendelssohn’s mu- 
sic.” The movement was at its height, per- 
haps, on that notable afternoon when all musi- 
cal London crowded to Sydenham to hear the 
exhumed ‘‘ Reformation ” Symphony; a work 
certainly not representing the composer’s best 
powers, and which he himself had practically 
condemned, but which was paralleled, by 
‘* leading critics” of the day, with Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. 

For such unbalanced exaggeration every ar- 
tistic reputation that is subjected to it has to 
pay, sooner or later. One voice, and that of a 
friend and brother artist, had spoken with calm 
judgment even in the midst of the general ap- 
plause. ‘‘I loved him too well,” said Stern- 
dale Bennett, ‘‘to wish to see him so absurdly 
exaggerated.” It was not long before the 
musical circles of this country found another 
object of worship, and dethroned Mendelssohn 
from his seat. The reputation of Schumarn 
was set up as arival one to that of Mendelssohn 
long since in Germany, at the instance of Leip- 
sic cliqueism; it was not until a recent date 
that it hecame established in England, after 
much grumbling on the part of audiences upon 
whose ears the works which were to form the 
next fashion were with difficulty forced. But 
society soon learned ifs lesson, and no amateur 
in *‘ esthetic” circles will now play Mendels- 
sohn, except in a kind of apologetic way and 
for the sake of old times. Young ladies who 
have been nourished upon Schumann speak of 
Mendelssohn with compassionate indifference, 
or confess that they ‘‘ rather like” some of his 
works ; critics have transferred their programme 
rhapsodies to the newer composer, asthe most 
powerful genius in instrumental music since 
Beethoven. And now the Wagner movement, 
which has reached England, is working another 
change in popular musical predilection, and the 
feeling in regard to Mendelssohn seems to have 
become, with the one-sided and violent critics 
of this school, one of absolute antipathy and 
even something like contempt. 

A consideration of these apparently unrea- 
soning and unreasonable variations of opinion 
ought at least to be instructive in leading peo- 
ple to be cautious of attaching too much im- 
portance to popular enthusiastic movements, 
such as that in favor of the new form of oper- 
atic music and its hero, or regarding the man 
who receives the homage of the hour as neces- 
sarily placed thereby on a secure pedestal of 
fame. But, apart from such general consider- 
ations, one is sometimes tempted to ask, what 
is the real truth, as between the excessive 
laudation of Méndelssoln in his lifetime, and 
for some time after, and the comparative 
indifference with which he is regarded now ? 
‘¢ How shall we find the concord of this dis- 
cord ¢” 

That Mendelssohn’s genius was overrated at 
one time will probably hardly be disputed by 
any thoughtful critic at the present moment; 
and it may be added that the very circum- 
stances of his personality and social position 
would have rendered this almost inevitable. 
Of the influence and fascination of his personal 
disposition and manners, there are many now 
living who can speak from their own knowl- 
edge. But in addition to this he had, almost 
alone among the composers who have iaid 
claim to the highest rank, the chance to be born 
to affluence and social position. Strange 
enough is the contrast between the daily life of 
Beethoven, as far as its nature can be gleaned 
from scattered letters and anecdotes, and that 
of Mendelssohn. In the pleasantletters-of the 
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latter, interspersed with what may be termed 
‘“‘art-gossip,” we read of his lively enjoyment 
in the best society of the best places; now in 
Prince Torlonia’s ball-room, ‘‘ pleasantly con- 
scious that I was dancing with the prettiest 
girl in the room;” now the honored and 
favorite guest of all London; everywhere wel- 
come, and as pleased with society as society 
was pleased with him. Under such circum- 
stances genius is sure to be rather magnified 
than otherwise by those who meet it in so pleas- 
ant a personification; and his general culture 
and interest in intellectual pursuits beyond his 
own art (not, unfortunately, a very frequent 
characteristic of the votaries of music), certain- 
ly would not detract from the estimate of his 
intellectual power. But the same letters which 
furnish such lively evidence of these qualities 
furnish also indications of what may be called 
an inherent deficiency in his character, as an 
artist at all events. Clough, in one of his let- 
ters, advises a college-fiiend whom he seems to 
have thought deficient in force of character to 
go through a course of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno ”— 
‘*it will burn some of the rose-water out of 
you, old fellow!” That some such prescription 
would not have been out of place with Mendels- 
sohn is testified rather perhaps by the general 
tone of his correspondence, than by instances 
which could bequoted, But he seemed to have 
had a desire to keep on the pleasant side of 
things, a shrinking from inany way coming in 
contact with or grappling with the deepest 
tragedies of human life and feeling. His an- 
gry criticism of Shelley’s Cenci as ‘‘ horrible 
and abominable;” his superficial and rather 
‘* goody ” criticisms on the views of the French 
social reformers, and some other modern move- 
ments of thought; his apparent sympathy with 
the weak sentimental school of neo-Catholic 
painters of whom Overbeck was the head, are 
among the more definite instances of his in- 
capacity to see far beneath the surface of 
things. On this account it has become some- 
what provoking to be presented so often as we 
have been with fresh ‘‘ Recollections” of the 
composer’s talk and opinions, which really are 
not more than the lively and sometimes racy 
observations of a pen but by no means deep- 
thinking man, and which, out of the world of 
music at least, can lay no claim to intellectual 
importance; that they should be thought so 
much of in the musical world is not flattering 
to the general education of those who compose 
it. Still less has the composer’s memory been 
benefited by eulogistic memoirs, like that by 
Malle, Elise Polko, redolent of the knitting 
and tea-garden element of German life. 

But Mendelssohn had what some critics of 
the present day would be disposed to call, in 
the words of Byron, ‘‘ the fatal gift of beauty,” 
both in regard to appreciation and production. 
If he had little sympathy with the deeper pas- 
sions of human nature, his quick feeling for 
and perception of all that was beautiful and 
gracious in art and nature is apparent in every 
page of his letters. Ina certain sense his tem- 
perament might be described as ‘‘sentimental,” 
and the same character belongs to his compo- 
sitions. Their merit is not par excellence either 
constructive or in the highest sense pathetic, 
but of that intermediate order in which senti- 
ment is carried sometimes almost to the height 
of pathos, and constructive device just so far 
used as to give variety, and a last touch of 
completeness to the effect. It is music in 
which, without any stress or strain on the lis- 
tener’s feelings or comprehension, a remarka- 
bly satisfying effect is produced by the balance 
of form and the due proportion always kept 
between the idea and the language in which it 
isset forth. And this completeness and fulness 
of effect, which is one of the secrets of Men- 
delssohn’s popularity with the mass‘s, is the 
natural result of a temperament to which art 
was pre-eminently an enjoyment, a thing to 
make Jife brighter and more cheerful. With 
a sufficiently declared faith in the se:ious ends 
of art, he could combine a keen enjoyment of 
its lighter and more ornate side. te evinced 





an interest and admiration for good bravura 
performances, for instance, which to Beetho- 
ven would have seemed a sinful weakness, a 
tampering with the accursed thing; and he 
treated with distaste and contempt the theoriz- 
ing philosophical party in music, who in his 
lifetime were beginning to make themselves 
obnoxious. It is probably his feeling on this 
head, and his recorded experience on the sub- 
ject, which, as much as anything else, have 
exposed his memory to the scarification which 
it now receives from the pens of incorruptible 
critics of the philosophical school; and it is 
impossible not to sympathize to a great extent 
with Mendelssohn’s views as to the new theory 
of music, as well as with his enjoyment of some 
of the licences of the art. It is not given to all 
men to be always wise. Yet one may be per- 
mitted to think that there is in this character, 
regarded as that of an artist, a little more lean- 
ing to the dolce far niente than is quite compat- 
ible with the idea of genius of the highest and 
loftiest standard. 

But of the distinct individuality of Mendels- 
sohn’s contribution to the leading types of mu- 
sical style and feeling, one would have thought 
there could be no question, Even that very 
translation of some of the form and spirit of 
Bach into the language of modern music, which 
was a speciality with him, in its result really 
amounts to a novelty of style; and this combi- 
nation of a manner founded on Bach, with a 
feeling essentially of the romantic school of 
which Beethoven is the fountain-head, may 
perhaps be regarded as the real basis of the 
‘* Mendelssohnian style,” and has given rise to 
the exaggerated estimate quoted in our first 
paragraph. Speaking more in detail, perhaps 
the really individual and characteristic side of 
Mendelssohn's genius is most recognizable in 
what may be called the ‘ fiierie” element in 
his music. His incidental music to the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream was something absolute- 
ly new and perfect of its kind; and a great 
deal of the feeling of this early composition 
reappears frequently in his later works, though 
it may be said on the whole that he never sur- 
passed, if he ever equalled, that fresh effort of 
his youthful genius. He treated greater themes 
subsequently, but not with the same originali- 
ty and fire. But that very composition illus- 
trates remarkably a quality present throughout 
his works; asingularly keen and subtle esthetic 
perception of the characteristic feeling of the 
subject to be treated. Whether illustrating 
musically the deeds of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, or the drama of Sophocles, or recalling 
the sound and scent of the Northern Sea— 
whatever subject gives the suggestion to the 
music, in spite of a similarity of style scarcely 
escaping mannerism, there is always present, 
distinctly, though indescribably, the peculiar 
local color and keeping of the subject, consti- 
tuting a charm which is felt perhaps by many 
who are scarcely aware of the source of it. It 
was this kind of wsthetic sensitiveness which 
made Mendelssohn so fastidious in regard to a 
subject for opera as eventually to prevent the 
chance of his leaving any complete work of 
importance, and excited the indignation of 
the English author who, in his ‘* Recollec- 
tions,” seems to insinuate that Mendelssohn 
ought to have been satisfied with a Jibretto 
from his pen, because Weber was, But that, 
pace Mr. Planché, is hardly a logical sequence. 

In regard to pianvforte composition—no bad 
test of the real musical resource and power of 
a composer—those, amateurs especially, who 
compare Mendelssohn with Schumann to the 
advantage of the latter, have a good deal to 
show in their favor, The individuality of 
Mendelssohn's treatment of the instrument is 
incontestable, but neither can its constant same- 
ness of form and manner be denied. The com- 
poser himself, with that ingenuousness which 
was so charming a feature in his character, 
confessed his inability to invent effective pas- 
sages or ‘‘ figures”? for the piano. Schumann, 
on the contrary, is perhaps at his very best in 
treating the instrument he had designed to 





makehis own, It is true that a considerable 
discount must be made for the proportion of 
his pianoforte music which is obscure, lengthy, 
and deficient in form, and which only a blind 
enthusiasm can consider as worthy of high 
admiration. But he displays a vigor of style, 
a constructivs power, and a variety and novelty 
in effects purely within the sphere of the in- 
strument, which, in spite of a roughness of 
form and a frequent almost gratuitous awk- 
wardness in the placing of the music for the 
hands, impress the hearer far more intensely 
than does anything in the finished and spark- 
ling writing of Mendelssohn. The dislike of 
the latter composer to extemporizing on the 
piano, and his expressed reasons for it, are 
characteristic of what really seems to have been 
a deficiency of genius, though it has been 
turned by his admirers into an evidence of his 
refined sensibility. He mentions in one place 
his having reluctantly consented to extemporize 
after a supper, ‘‘though T am sure Thad noth- 
ing in my head but benches and cold fowl,” 
and adds his conviction of the absurdity of the 
notion of thus extemporizing off-hand. It is 
all very well to regard this as an evidence of 
Mendelssohn’s intellectual view of his art; but 
it is evident that the great composers of an 
earlier generation had their inspiration at their 
command, so to speak, at almost any moment, 
and were not dependent on outward. circum- 
stances, or compelled to ‘‘sit at the receipt” 
of ideas. Mozart, taking home to supper the 
clever player he had noticed in the orchestra, 
and extemporizing fantasias to him between 
the glasses of punch, winding up with, 
‘*There! now you have heard Mozart for the 
first time! ’—Beethoven, when pitted against 
Steibelt at a musical party, tossing the violon- 
cello part of Steibelt’s quintet contemptuously 
upside down on the music-desk, and therefrom 
evolving a performance which ‘‘ drove Stcibelt 
out of the room ”—these mav seem very prosa- 
ic and matter-of-fact proceedings, in the light 
of some modern ideas, but they exemplify that 
peculiar grip of the resources of musical effect 
and construction which characterized the older 
masters, and which does not seem to have 
been granted to, or attained by, any. later 
composer. 

Yet, admitting the comparative weaknesses 
of Mendelssohn's style and genre, admitting 
his lack of intensity in pathetic expression, his 
deficiency in that constructive power which 
gives the highest solidity to a composition, 
and which Beethoven, even in his most roman- 
tic moods, always had ‘within call,” and 
whereby he astonishes us at a moment when 
we least expect it, can we name any other com- 
poser who has filled, and has a claim to fill, so 
large a space in the world of music since Beet- 
hoven? We may leave Herr Wagner out of 
consideration for the moment; his place is not 
yet fixed, and his treatment of the art is too 
much involved with, and part of, innumerable 
dramatic surroundings to be fairly compared 
with such purely musical music as that of 
Mendelssohn. The latter has, no doubt; been 
definitely surpassed in certain branches of the 
art by later composers. The favorite dictum 
of concert-room programmes, that his Concer- 
to in G minor is the leading work of its class 
since Beethoven, is probably to be considered 
out of date now. In songs, as well as in piano- 
forte music, it can hardly be questioned that 
Schumann has surpassed him in variety and 
pathos, if not equalling him in pure beauty 
and grac-. But if we take his works en masse, 
we must surely recognize him as the most gen- 
erally gifted musician of the recent period: 
for what other composer can be named wko has 
done so many things so well, or shown such’ a 
veritable and well balanced musical faculty ? 
There is a great run just now on Schumann's 
Symphonies, upon which enthusiastic erttigues 
are written; and full of powerful, vigorous 
writing they are, and deeply pathetic at times; 
but on the whole it may be fairly surmised that 
so artistic and finished a work as the ‘* Ltalian 
Symphony,” which has given pleasure to a far 
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more extended circle than Schumann has 
reached, will retain the freshness and reality 
of its charm, in virtue of its spontaneous melo- 
dy and finished detail, longer than any more 
recently-known symphony; not to speak of the 
A minor, the greater in style but the less ho- 
mogeneous work of the two. It can hardly be 
pretended that there is any more recent choral 
work to dispute the palm with Sé. Paul, which 
will probably be a more lasting monument to 
the composer than Elijah, in that it is more 
real: for the genius of Mendelssohn, despite 
his direct Jewish descent, was not what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would call ‘‘ Hebraistic” in 
type, and his sympathy with the tone of Luth- 
eran Christianity, which is the basis of the 
feeling pervading St. Paul, was a genuine ele- 
ment of his nature. His Organ Sonatas, few 
as they are, are certainly the best things for 
the instrument since Bach—indeed, there is 
really nothing to name in the interim that could 
be considered as in the highest class of music; 
and the first one in particular is most remarka- 
ble as a succe’sful attempt to engraft modern 
feeling and effect on the great time-honored 
instrument, without for a moment overstepping 
its special character and resources. And when 
the writer of these remarks saw, a few weeks 
since, the crowded and certainly very ‘‘ mis- 
cellaneous” audience at one of the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts kept in hushed 
attention by the song ‘‘ On Wings of Music,” 
and then demanding the whole over again and 
listening to it in the same breathless stillness, 
he could not avoid the reflection that to keep 
so large an audience of all classes thus 
entranced by a mere simple melody in succes- 
sive verses, with a single voice and a pianoforte 
accompaniment, might be, in its way, as true 
a test of genius as the production of ‘‘roman- 
tic ” operas in which the hearers are taken by 
storm, as it were, with whirlwinds of sound 
from the orchestra anda whcle phantasmagoria 
of stage effects. 

One important species of homage, that of 
imitation, Mendelssohn has certainly received 
to an ample degree. No composer of so recent 
a date can be named .whose works and whose 
style have exercised such an effect upon the 
music of his contemporaries and immediate 
successors, and been so continually reproduced 
and imitated with more or less success. Indced, 
it is probably this very imitation of his style 
which has tended to lessen the repute of his 
genius, by reducing its peculiaritics to common- 
place. In this respect the history of his works, 
in relation to modern criticism, reminds one of 
Tennyson's satirical little poem, in which he 
compares his poetic geniusto a flower raised in 
his garden, and pronounced by the people at 
first to be ‘‘a weed,” until it grew and blos- 
somed, was called a ‘‘splendid flower,” and 


every one sought for cuttings and seeds, until— |" 


“ Now most can raise the flower, 
For all have got the seed— 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.” 


This is almost as applicable to Mendelssohn 
as to Tennyson; and no doubt the fact that 
his style was susceptible of this general imita- 
tion is, to a certain extent, a proof of his man- 
nerism.. But though the flower may be held 
rather cheap at present, in consequence, it has 

robably vitality enough to outlive its spurious 
imitations, as well as many of the ranker and 
more luxuriant growths which may seem at 
present to threaten it with extinction. 
H. H. SratrHam. 
A rr OS i 
Glimpses of our English Ancestors. 
MUSIC IN SUSSEX. 
(From The Brighton Herald, Dec. 18.] 


A hundred years hence, whoever looks back upon 
our age as we sre looking back upon the century 
that preceded us, will have no reason to note the 
absence of evidence of the love and practice of music 
amongst the people of Sussex, not only in towns but 
in the smallest country -villages. In this respect 





the 19th century will contrast most remarkably and 





most favorably with the 18th and the 17th; indeed, 
with all the centuries, for aught we know, that pre- 
ceded it. For if there be one thing more conspicu- 
ous than another by its absence in the archeologi- 
cal records of Sussex, it is all reference to. Music. 
As a Science it certainly had no existence out of the 
Cathedral at Chichester; in which, as in all Cathe- 
drals, the practice and the traditions of an ecclesi- 
astical school of music, dating from the Tudors, 
were kept up with more or less ability, according as 
the Cathedral dignitaries were more or less inclined 
to rousic, or their organist was more or less a musi- 
cian. But, setting this aside as an exceptional and 
exoteric growth, scarcely touching the people, music 
had no existence in Sussex or other rural English 
Counties as a Science, and scarcely any as an Art, 
100 years ago, There were, of course, both in 
towns and villages, instruments, and people who 
played upon them, and here and there, of course, 
there was a man of genuine musical taste and 
knowledge, who, in happier days for music, might 
have acquired fame as a musician. But they were 
rare aves, and their musical taste and talent obtained 
little fame for them, and not much profit. Still, 
there was a certain demand for music, and, in this 
as in other cases, the demand brought a supply. 
There were then, as now, festive occasions on which 
music was required, if only for dancing or proces- 
sions or “ waits” at Christmas. In almost every 
village, at the commencement of this century, what 
was called “a case of viols” was to be found, con- 
sisting of the treble viol (or violin), the tenor (or 
alto), and the bass viol ; the latter a title by which 
the violoncello is still known in country places, 
And there were certain persons who could play 
these instruments after a certain fashion, singly or 
in concert. The “fiddle” has always served for 
the votaries of Terpsichore, and a fiddler was seldom 
wanting in country-places, It may be questioned 
whether greater difficulty would not be found in 
getting one,—that is, a local fiddler, “ to the manner 
born,”—now, than there was 50 or 100 years ayo, 
And for this reason: the pianoforte has superseded 
the fiddle, and there are few houses now above the 
cottage class in which a pianoforte is not to be found 
and also some one (of the feminine gender, as a rule) 
able to sit down and play a quadrille or a waltz, 
The pianoforte is to the woman of the present gen- 
eration what tke viclin was to the man of the last. 
In our grandfathers’ days, there was really no in- 
strument for a woman to playupon, A Queen, like 
Elizabeth, might play on the virginal, and, after 
the virginal, the spinet might be found in a few 
“ great houses,” and, at a later date, the harpsichord 
became more common. But these were the rare 
luxuries of the rich and great. The middle classes, 
and even the classes above them, the gentry and 
clergy, knew little or nothing of them, and, though 
Fielding might make Sophia Western play her fath- 
er to sleep upon one, and Scott depict Flora Mac- 
donald as fascinating Waverly with her harp-playing, 
yet to play on any instrument 150 years ago was a 
rare accomplishment for an English lady, because 
musical instruments ‘for women were almost 
unknown. The only music heard in the cottage, 
the farm-house, and even the manor-house, was that 
of the spinning-wheel. 

So, in the diaries of the Gales and the Stapleys 
and the Marchants, we find no mention of music; it 
did not enter as it now does into domestic life, or 
form a common source of public entertainment. 
Even in Churches it was of a very rude kind, Or- 
gans are of modern date in Sussex county churches, 
and there was either no instrumental music at all, 
—only a pitch-pipe to give the note to the choir or 
congregation,—or it was a rude kind of orchestra, 
made up of the before mentioned treble tenor, and 
bass-viol, with, perhaps, a hautbois or flute. This 
served our forefathers pretty well up to the end of 
the last century, and, indeed, to a much more recent 
period in many placcs. We ourselves have listened 
to the dulcet tones of a village band in a West Sus- 
sex Church within the last thirty years. We be- 
lieve they are all now extinct. One of the last to 
hold its ground was in Sidlesham, near Chichester, 
where the village oand and choir (with their “ An- 
them,” as it was called) flourished up to about 30 
years ago; and when the then Vicar, the Rev. E. 
Goddard, proposed the introduction of simple psalm- 
ody, the whole of the performers, with their instru- 
ments and books, rose and indignantly left the 
Church ! 

The only reference we have found to the vocal 
performances of our Sussex forefathers in the 
Archeological records of the last century, is in the 
Journal of Dr. Burton (1750), who, @ propos of the 


church-psalmody at Shermanbury, writes:—‘ The 








more shrill-toned they (the Sussex people) may be, 
the more valued they are, and in Church they sing 
psalms, by preference, not set to the old and simple 
tune, but as if in a tragic chorus, changing about 
with strophe and antistrophe, and stanzas, with 
good measure; but yet there is something offensive 
to my ear when they bellow to excess, and biett out 
some goatish noise with all their might” (/) 

One might think the learned Doctor was talking 
of a set of savages in some newly-discovered land, 
and not of his fellow-subjects in an adjoining Coun- 
ty. But, in fact, to the polished clergyman of Ox- 
ford these Sussex boors were savages. A few words 
of explanation are needed as to the “ chorus” (“ an- 
them” they called it) sung by the choir of Sher- 
manbury instead of “the old and simple tune.” 
The old and simple tunes, introduced chiefly from 
Germany in the days of the Reformation, and of 
which “the Old Hundredth” (that was its numeri- 
cal place in the Psalm-book) is almost the sole rem- 
nant, were superseded in the Stuarts’ days by a more 
florid and pretentious kind of hymn, “ with,” as Dr. 
Burton says, “ strophe and antistrophe and stanzas,” 
and these were often “ bleated out,” to use his lan- 
guage, with more yigor than taste or discretion, 
They have been superseded by a simpler and higher 
class of hymn in our own days. 

In few things, indeed, affecting social life and 
manners, has there been such a change in England, 
and for the better, as in instrumental music. Vocal 
music, in some form, must always have held its 
ground, and we know that in Elizabeth’s and the 
Ist James's days it was widely cultivated, and hence 
the rich inheritance of madrigals, glees, rounds, 
catches, and other part songs that we bovst of, and 
which used to be sung, and still occasionally are, 
without accompaniment. But in instrumental mu- 
sic there was almost a blank up to the invention of 
the piano. Even Handel’s scores were only writ- 
ten for violin, alto, bass, and hautboys, with an oc- 
casional flute accompaniment, —that. was, the Eng- 
lish flute,—and now and then a bit for the French 
horn, The more recent introduction of the German 
flute gave an impetus to the study of music by men, 
and, 50 years ago, there was scarcely a house of 
the middle classes without a German flut-.. But it 
was the improvement of the harpsichor.] into the 
pianoforte that, by giving an instrument suited for 
women, caused music to be introduced into the homes 
of the English people, and has done more to soften, 
refine, and polish their manners than, perhaps, any- 
thing else. If it has not made us a musical people, 
like the Germans, the Bohemians, the Hungarians, 
and xher Sclavonic races—and only Nature could 
have done that,—it Hfas made us fond of music 
which is next door to it, The rest may come in 
good time! Poets, and great poets too, we have 
had in Sussex, but there has been no Sussex com- 
poser yet, nor is there that we are aware of such a 
thing as a genuine Sussex air. 

A propos of music, and, insleed, of Art generally, 
we may quote the recent remarks of Mr, Gladstone 
at Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone's mind is large 
enough to take in every thing, from the political 
wants of a great Empire to the artistic wants of a 
cottage, and his remarks on the cultivation of musie¢ 
in England at the present moment bear out the facts 
we have given above. 

“You know very well,” he said to his Greenwich 
constituents a few weeks ago, “that, when we look 
at the popular instruction of the country, the public 
mind is becoming more and more habituated to the 
universal teaching of music; and, of course, the 
universal teaching of music implies the universal 
practice of it in one shape or another. No doubt it 
is infinitely various in degree, and no doubt there 
are certain unfortunate individuals here and there 
who have no sense of it at all,—who have no sense 
of melody or of harmony, whose ears tell them noth- 
ing of concords or discords, and who are alike shut 
out from the pleasures of music and from the pains 
that discord will inflict on the cultivated ear, We 
are now coming, we have almost come, to the belief 
that music is a general inheri:ance,—that the facul- 
ty of music is a common faculty of the people form- 
ing an intelligent community. Was that so 50 
years ago? I remember the time when you were 
laughed at in this city if you contended, as I was 
stoutly contending, that the human being as such 
was musical; you were considered a fool, a dreamer 
an enthusiast. People used to say ‘I can’t tell one 
note from another; I don’t care a bit about music: ’ 
and I replied by saying, ‘If the nurse who carried 
you when you were three or six months old had 
continued to carry you until you were 40, you would 
not be able to walk.” (Laughter.) [ believe that, 
making allowances, and not attempting to urge the 
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application of the illustration too far, it is sound to 
the extent that a faculty uncultivated dies away. 
The human mind is not like that description of 
rich and luxarious soil that casts off the finest fruits 
and flowers of itself without care or culture; but it 
has within itself capabilities wisely adapted to call 
for the application of labor in the development of 
faculties; and if the labor is applied, the faculties 
will be developed. If there be those who have no 
sense of nusic, they are analogous to those who are 
born deaf or blind, and, consequently, are entitled 
to sympathy as being excluded from one of the 
purest enjoyments Providence has ordained for hu- 
man nature.” 

There can be little doubt that, at one period of 
our history, music in Sussex—as known and prac- 
tised by the people—had all but died away; and it 
is still a belief with some that Sussex people lack 
both ear and voice for music, Certainly the singing 
at Sheep-shearing feasts and other rural meetings 
gives little token of either; it is a dreary monoto- 
nous sing-song of two or three notes, repeated 
through interminable verses of equally dreary 
rhyme. Some specimens of these rude rhymes 
were given in our paper on ‘“ Sussex Sheep-shear- 
ers,” and Mr, M, A. Lower, in his ‘ Old Speech and 
Manners in Sussex,” after stating that there are still 
in existence “ two or three rhythmical compositions 
once familiar to Sussex men,” quotes, as one of these, 
a Sussex whistling song, ‘‘ which,” he says, “ was 
formerly popular and is not yet entirely forgotten,” 
Here it is:— 

A SUSSEX WHISTLING SONG. 
There was an old Farmer in Sussex did dwell, 
[ Chorus of Whistler. 
There was an old Farmer in Sussex did dwell, 
And he had a bad wife, as many knew well. 
(Chorus of Whistlers. 
Then Satan came to the old man at the plough— 
“One of your family T must have now.”’ 
“Tt is not your eldest son that I do crave, 
But ’tis your old wife; and she I will have.’, 
O! welcome, good Satan, with all my heart; 
I hope you and she will never more part!” 
Now Satan he got the old wife on his back, 
And he lugged her along like a pedlar’s pack. 
He trudgéd away till he came to his gate, 
Says he—" Here, take an old Sussex man's mate.” 
O! then she did kick all the young imps about; 
Says one to the other, “ Let's try turn her out!” 
She apied seven devils, all dancing in chains; 
She up with her pattens and knocked out their brains. 
She knocked old Satan against the wall; 
“ Let's try turn her out, or she'll murder us all.” 
Now he’s bund’e1 her up on his back amain, 
And to her old husband he’s took her again, 
“T’ve been a tormentor the whole of my life; 
But I ne'er was tormented till I took your wife!” 


Certainly, when the musical knowledge of the peo- 
ple was reduced to whistling, it could not descend 
much lower; but still it sufficed to prove that the 
taste for music was not quite extinct, and, in course 
of time, that musical knowledge which has grown 
so rapidly in the middle classes will doubtless ex- 
tend to the lower,—especially through the instrue- 
tion of the children at school,—and England—nay, 
even Sussex—muy wake up some fine morning and 
find that it is musical ! 





The New “Old South” Church. 


The genial lady correspondent from this city to 
the Worcester Spy (Mrs. Gopparp), writes the follow- 
ing description of this beautiful addition tu our 
church architecture, 

The “Old South” ts a very beautiful church, surpass- 
ing any other in the city; whether it is to be surpassed by 
“Trinity ’’ remains to be seen. No one who has not bat- 
tled with the wind, dust, frost and ice at the bleak cor- 
ners on the new land can imagine what it is to get to the 
“Old South" at this season, You may go as far as you 
can in the horse-car, creep as much farther as you can in 
the lee of the houses, but the time comes at last when you 
must tuck in your ribbons, make sure that your bonnet is 
firm on your head,.and your head on your shoulders, then, 
gathering up your strength and courage, and bending for- 
ward, you must make a desperate rush from the last shel- 


tered point to the harbor of the church-porch. The wind 
is sure to blow in your face, no matter where the vane 
points and to blow round and round your fect, tangling 
you hopelessly in your skirts unless they are comparative- 
ly short and scant. Dust whirls into your eyes and nose. 
patches of ice lie in wait for unwary feet, sharp gusts of 











wind cut off your breath; you wonder if architecture will, 
on the whole, pay you for the battle. You know by mem- 
ory, and just one hasty glance, how rich the outside of the 
church is in beautiful stone-carving, where the cunning 
workmen have wrought birds and animale, and abundant 
foliage, with all the strength. grace and variety of nature. 
Safe in the warm passages between the church and the 
chapel, vou pause to regain your breath, only to lose it 
again with delight and wonder when the door opens and 
yon see before you countless myriads of white-winged ar- 
gels soaring into the deep blue heavens, while below the 
shepherds bend {in adoration and the sheep crowd close 
together. Itis the great window behind the rete 
is all. There are other splendid windows telling all the 
story of the life of Jesus, a! little windows with only the 
stories of flowers and delicious combinations of color; and 
after awhile you turn your eyes from them to the details 
of the church, or the preaching-room it ought to be called, 
for I suppose the whole building is the church. The room 
is sufficiently light without poreitaity of glare; all the 
colors are warm, soft and rich, in fantastic but pleasing 
combination. The wood-work is oak, or something of 
that color, the carpet dark olive-green, with small set fig- 
ures of duli-red and other subdued tints. The carving in 
wood and the mouldings in plaster are exquisite speci- 
mens of art. Each bit of wood-carving is a lovely little 
study by itself, and would seem so at an art-store; but 
here there is such a wealth of it. and it is so unobtrusive, 
that you must seek if you would find it. But still the eyes 
turn always to the angel choir, half fearing that they will 
have floated far beyond sight. I can’t imagine any cler- 

man expecting to be listened to in such a church until 
file congregation have grown familiar with every detail of 
its beauty, and are willing at last to turn their eyes from 
beholding its loveliness and give some heed to what is be- 
ing addressed to their ears. Perhaps clergymen will preach 
from the windows, taking them for illuminated texts; and 
I am sure if the wonderful golden flowers on rich red 
grounds could be classed with the lilies of the field, the 
preacher could safely declare that Solomon in all his glo- 
Tv Was not arrayed like them, Besides this gorgeous. il- 
luminated place to preach in, where the morning light 
brings out all the wealth of artistic detail, and the sunset 
pours a golden glory on the sacred scenes, touching a 
face or a flower for one moment with fire, and the next 
leaving it eoftened and anbdued as the shadow gains upon 
it, and the glory moves upwards, there are many other 
rooms for all the purposes that a working-church requires, 
A chapel, and large, quiet clacs-rooms, all with refined 
and warm ornaments«tion. but little of it. as suits such 
rooms, There is a parlor, and a great work-room for la- 
dies, both handsomely furnished. a kitchen, a nice china- 
closet, and a dinihg-hall; all 7 ible con i for the 
minister; and dressing-rooms near the parlor and work- 
room. The parsonage joins the church; doors and entries 
are wide and convenient; the organ is said to be sweet and 
powerful; and the architects had the crown to their work 
when trial proved that the acoustic properties of the church 
were perfect—that to speak and hear in it were easy. 
The architecis are Messrs. Cummings and Sears. 
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Ten Musical Sonnets of David Fr. 
Strauss. 
BY AUBER FORESTIER. 

Davip Fr. Strauss, the renowned author of the 
“Life of Jesus,” wrote and dedicated to the friend 
of his youth, E, F. Kauffmann, a series of Musical 
Sonnets, which, being fifst issued in a periodical of 
extremely limited circulation, may be truly said to 
have only been rendered accessible to the public at 
large through their recent republication in that 
widely circulated German Magazine, the Gartenlaube. 
In his prose introduction to this evident work of 


love, Strauss says : 
“Were I a philosophical Emperor giving to the 


world my confessions, I would, in thanking the } 


Gods for their manifold benefits, express my especial 
gratitude for their baving blessed me from youth up 
with a friend endowed with the rare gifts of Poesie 
and Music. He is now, alas! dead, that noble being 
to whom alone I owe it that my ear hath awakened, 
however imperfectly, to the mysteries of the tone- 
world, He was not a musician by profession, yet 
possessed a thoroughly musical nature. He was 
equally conversant with che theory and the practi- 
cal employment of the Laws of Harmony ; but his 
calling in the world was that of Professor of Mathe- 
matics. It would have pained him to use Music as 
a means of livelihood ; it was the object of his pri- 
vate devotion; his inner life was enriched by it. 
The works of the Masters he was not merely famil- 
iar with, he lived in them. To him it was a trifle 
to render on the piano-forte an entire Mozart Opera. 
Ah, how much am I indebted to his skill! How 
admirably could he transport his hearers into the 
proper mood ! What marvellous power had he to cast 
at the right moment a ray of light on the groping 
mind!” 

Such was the man to whom Stranss in February 
1851, during a long separation, sent, as a memento 




















of affection, the following Sonnets, They did not 
appear in print until some years later, after Kauft- 
mann’s death. No more graceful tribute can be im- 
agined from friend to friend, and as we perused the 
poetic gems, so fraught with keen appreciation, we 
were strongly impressed with the feeling that the 
great Philosopher and Theologian probably owed 
his highest culture to the exalting, refining influ- 
ence of that Divine Art into whose innermost satic- 
tuary he was conducted by the hand of friendship. 
It were defrauding those of our reading-public, who 
are unable to make their acquaintance in the Ger- 
man, not to clothe in English garb these Sonnets, 
and we therefore take the liberty of herewith pre- 
senting translations of the entire ten, together with 
the author's poetical dedication, having earnestly 
striven in our work to preserve the true flavor of 
the original. 





DEDICATION TO KAUFFMANN. 
Throughout this Carnival’s dull mummery, 
When ev’ry Hall its concerts is delaying, 
Light waltzes only violins are playing, 
And flutes sweet polkas pipe with jollity; 
When ev'ry stage but flat buffoonery 
Unto a gaping audience is displaying, 
The sunrise and the skating-jubilee 
Make in the “ Prophet ” maddest revelry— 
Could I, mid all this desolation dreary, 
Fly unto thee, grand master-works thou'dst proffer, 
Master thyself, O friend, of Harmony. 
Yet since we're parted now by distance weary, 
I'll conjure up the Muse ’tis thine to offer, 
That it in solitude may comfort me. 





1. HAENDEL. 


Aye, that’s aman! He's like the oak-tree hoary, 
Amid whose lofty tops God’s storms are housing 
And their primeval meiodies arousing— 

An immemorial sign of German glory. 

E’en though a century may pale his story, 

Though fashion other Arias be espousing, 

His chorals grand, his rich fugues, wild carousing, 
Will still endure until all time be hoary. 

How sweetly he of the good Shepherd sings, 

Unto the Master’s suff’rings how he clings, 
Faith’s coneolations grasps how fervently! 

Till Hallelujahs mightily resound, 

As from the Blest, the Lamb’s white Throne around, 
And Sin, Hell, Death, are lost in Victory. 





2. GLUCK. 
Oft past thy brazen counterfeit to wander 
I am im pell’d on clear, bright wintry days, 
And in thy austere countenance to gaze; 
Each time with eatisfaction fresh I ponder. 
Who knew thee not must say: ‘ His s} irit yonder 
Prepar’d for others well-iliumined ways, 
No fogs could long withstand ite sunny rays, 
And clouds it swiftly would compel to wander.” 
Aye, Truth thou did’st restore unto thy Art, 
Did'st of all flashy garb it well divest, - 
Heedless of public scowl or critic’s dart. 
The Lessing of Dramatic Music thou, 
Which soon its Goethe found in Mozart blest; 
The greatest not—but one to whom all bow. 





3. HAYDN. 


While others yield the Son their adoration, 

A name more ancient thou dost glorify, 

T mean thou dost to God the Father cry, 

His name extolling in thy great ‘‘ Creation.” 

First mak’st thou Light, then with mark’d approbation 
Dost paint the germing seed that sprouts on high, 
Nor dost the wond’rous form of plants pass by ; 
Giv'st on the brute beast too a dissertation. 

Next showest thou the first dear human pair, 
The man, the woman, the first glance of love. 
Then doth thy heart expand, thou good old man! 
Archangels bring to God Hosannas rare; 

Yet, as to thee, the choicest hymn above, 

Thou know’st, is human bliss, since earth began. 





4. DON JUAN. , 


How sportively life’s fountain here is piashing! 
The purple juice of grapes foams in the bow]; 
Love lureth mid dark myrtle bow’rs to stroll— 
Beguh the dance in halls with radiance flashing. 
Yet heed you well! For treason here is clashing. 
O’er this wild maze Truth findeth no control; 
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Strangled sweet Innocence, deep-dyed the soul— 
Past human vengeance a)] seems onward dashing. 
But see! The victims sad at last arise, 

Decrees of justice they to utter seem— 

Death’s cold hands to the libertine extend. 

Now reckless impudence mid groaning dies; 
Dissolved, annihilated, Life’s gay dream, 

And tomb-like silence is the revel’s end. 





5. FIGARO. 
What singer Love like thee so well portray: ? 
Where is there one who its entrane’d unfolding, 
Its ev’ry kind, degree and wondrous moulding, 
Like thee develops in his genial lays? 
From tender bud, which gentle growth displays, 
Unto the flow’rs luxuriant unfolding; 
From passion’s storm, which brooketh no curb’s holding, 
Unto first love’s unselfish, hallowed days. 
Here pretty. dainty iove birds thon dost hail, 
Hast captur’d them, an overflowing nest, 
And showest us their ev’ry trick and song. 
Some are scarce fledged, and some are in full sail, 
While yonder one seems ready for his rest: 
Beyond compare a restless, motley throng. 





6. MAGIC FLUTE. 


Like to the God who from men’s follies here 

Wove a world’s history with glowing might, 

Didst thou from poem most absurd indite 

A master work which need no rival fear. 

On the confines thou stood’st of yon dread sphere 
Where life illusions vanish from the sight, 

And crown’d the head with halo pure of light, 

Before which brightest Earth tints disappear. 

From thence men’s doings seemed but childish sport; 
Hatred thou saw’st in Night Eternal burl’d, 

And Love to Wisdom ripen thou didst see. 

Thank thee, immortal Master! Near the port ‘ 
Didst lovingly send back unto this world 


Advance tones of the Spheres’ pure Harmony. 





7. FIDELIO. 
Not in Sevilla’s gardens, where perfume 
Of roses and jasmine the pulse is thrilling, 
Thou lead’st where night birds swarm, weird inmates wil- 
ling, 
In cold and mouldy prison cells of doom. 
No fairy sounds fill here the dank, dark room, 
Of choirs of maidens, like the sweet doves trilling; 
But moans of anguish, clanking chains, are filling 
With hollow echoes this abode of gloom. 
Hark, what a heavenly strain the black night breaks! 
Say, is it Love? No; Love it cannot be, 
So prone to seek the Beautiful, the New. 
*Tis that which earnest out of trifling makes, 
Which bringeth roses pale mid thorns to view, 
The patient, saving pow’r—Fidelity. 





8. BEETHOVEN’S A-MAJOR SYMPHONY. 
Whither dost lead me, O thou wondrous friend? 
Thy luring tones my yearning doth awaken; 
Must be for truth or wild delusion taken, 
That tow’rd the long-sought goal my way I wend? 
Ha! sorcerer, say, didst thou thus intend ? 
Would’st have me pine away like one forsaken 
Becauee these aspirations pangs awaken? 
Ah! bitt’rer tears,—no, sweeter, nought could send. 
Yet from the tear-bath newly vivified, 
The spirit, fresh as youth, doth boldly atr de, 
While chorus glad of lightsome jests surrounds, 
What, lightsome jests? Aye. the whole earth doth thrill, 
A Bacchanalian host, who shout at will, 
From Olymp’s iron gates now madly bounds! 





9. BEETHOVEN'S 8th SYMPHONY. 


What varied throng, what troubled, restless wailing— 
Now yearnings soft, now queries bold outpouring— 
Are Nations these which for their rights are warring? 
Or are these thoughts, each other thus assailing ? 

Aye, aspirations! Often in life failing! 

See them in whirling dance now upward soaring, 
Falling to Earth anon mid thunder’s roaring, 

Again like Cherubs high in ether sailing! 

But now command thyself, my heart! Awake! 

Thou wilt not? Good, then, if thou dost not scorn 
Such sport, I’d not for worlds its pow’r be quelling. 
Yet dost thou truly therein pleasure take? 

Thy deepest anguish thou bunt now did’st mourn— 
Can wild caprice thy inmost heart be swelling? 





10. MOZART’S SYMPHONY IN Cc. 


Up, to life’s pinnacle now boldly stride! 
Wherefore in grovellings low thus hesitate? 











Try thou the pow’r of wings given thee by Fate, 
My soul, and make through clouds a passage wide, 
How? Did I to Olymp in air-craft ride? 

What golden lights doth Heav’n ‘round me create? 
What fresh enjoyments ever me await, 

AsI float onward with the ether’s tide? 

Joyous abandon me doth upward bear; 

Mid dance of Goddesses I madly sweep, 

By festal song inspired from Muses’ choir, 

The Titans sce I in the black depths there; 

With diemal howls they madly tow’rd me leap; 

A wink from Zens—and master’d is their fire, 
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Howling Wolves, — “ Last Ditches,” — 
“Enraged Mouth-pieces,” etc, 

There has heen a wolf prowling round the fold 
for some time, hungry for admittance, and, failing 
that, vainly attempting by all sorts of taunts to draw 
us into controversy. Is it the same wolf that 
charged the sheep with roiling the water, while he 
himself (according to his own profession) stood high- 
er up the stream and drank nearer to the source. 
Perhaps the very wolf who suggested to the tuners 
(of piano-fortes) their technical term “wolf” by 
which they figuratively denote the dissonant and 
jarring element in strings not perfectly attuned— 
that beating, howling sound you hear before the 
two or three strings which ought to make one note 
are drawn quite into unison.—But we do not pre- 
tend to anything like Aés skill in mixing metaphors, 

We have no taste for personalities, ani are not 
blessed with the unscrupulousness in which con- 
sists the chief advantage of such a master of the 
arts of satire and abuse. It has been our principle 
and practice to ignore all personal attacks. One 
critic, who systematically blackguarded us for years, 
has gone to his grave unanswered by a word on our 
And now here comes another, who for three 








part. 
years or more has made it his mission to persistent- 
ly disparage the well-known conservative and clas- 
sical taste of Boston, the concerts of the Harvard 
Musical Association, and more especially ourselves 
who “ superservicenbly ” preside over it. We have 
defended the musical conservatism, as it was our 
duty to do, since we believed in it. We have ad- 
vocated the Harvard Concerts, as it was our duty 
to do, since we had helped to organize them for the 
same express end for which we had already founded 
this Journal of Music,—namely to help to keep mu- 
sical taste up to the purest and highest classical 
standard ; and, as a means to that good end, build 
up en permanence a local institution, a Boston or- 
chestra, which should never let the knowledge and 
the love of the master Symphonists die out here, or 
the public taste be drawn away by specious novelties 
and false and barren fashions and excitements. It 
was our consistent duty to defend these; ourselves 
we have not defended. 

Now this critic of a weekly Sunday paper, has 
for three years systematically disparaged the public 
performances of an artist, whom it was his wont be- 
fore that time with equal uniformity to praise. The 
other day he sought to give the coup-de-grace to the 
object of his venom by a criticism so malignant in 
its spirit, so brutal in its style, so wilfully blind to 
every merit and to every qualifying circumstance, 
that every unbiased reader felt the impossibility of 
explaining it upon any other ground than that of 
personal malignity. No severity of candid criti- 
cism, with all allowance for possible short-comings 
in the subject, could have produced an article like 
that. Its author may possess the critical faculty in 
an eminent degree; but that is not the way a critic, 
purely as such, ever writes, We thought it time 








that some one, among the many who felt the wrorg, 


should break the long silence and rebuke it; and 
as n0 other voice was raised, the duty lay on us too 


nalpably to be evaded. 


Having expressed our feeling frankly, we were of 
course prepared for such a torrent of abuse as ap- 
peared in the next day’s Gazette, It was quite evi- 
dent that we had hit the mark, and that our reluc- 
tant notice of the slanderer had done good; for 
instantly the indignant conscience of others 
was roused, and articles in support both of Mr. Leon- 
hard and of ourselves appeared in the very next 
day’s Advertiser. These we here copy with grate- 
ful acknowledgement; the first one spares us the 
necessity of copying the provocation. 


MR. LEONHARD AND HIS CRITICS, 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 
May space be found in your valuable columns for an ex- 
pression of dissent from the remarks made in one of your 
contemporaries yesterday concerning the editor of 


Dwight's Journal of Music? Under the misleading title 
of “ A Champion of Mediocrities,”’ that gentleman is at- 
tacked with more temper than wisdom for his recent de- 
fence of the last but one of the Harvard symphony con- 
certs against some abuse which, it was held, showed per- 
sonal ill-feeling as well as ignorance on the part of the 
writer. In returning to the charge, this impartial critic 
gOes so far as to assert that ‘ fortunately for the interests 
of musical art, he [the editor of Dwight’s Journal) has 
ceased to bean authority. He may have been a good wet- 
nurse in the infancy of music here, but his utility has ceased 
ever since our musical public was weaned.” It is not sur- 

rising that this writer draws his images from the nursery, 

n view of the wildness of the statement that an accurate 
critic, who is perhaps better known in Europe than he is 
here, and who has done, and is doing, such good service 
for music, “has ceased to be an authority.” If we ask 
with whom he has ceased to be an authority, we shall 
probably be told with all save “ that small clique of which 
the editor of Dwight’s Journal is a superserviceable mem- 
ber—a clique which has worked incaleu able harm to mu- 
sical progress here.” Is the clique so small? Small is a 
relative term; is it small in comparison with the grandeur 
of this musical Aristides? This modest defender of prog- 
ress in the fine arts tel's us, “‘ We flatter ousselves that we 
had no small share in breaking up this ring, and we may 
therefore complacently smile at the rage of its mouth- 

jece standing recklessly at bay in the last ditch that is 

eft it for a battle-ground.”’ This is a curious derange- 
ment of epithets. No wonder he smiles at an enraged 
mouthpiece standing recklessly at bay in a last ditch. 

Those who accept this writer’s statement that his oppo- 
nent is ‘‘superserviceable” must wonder at the way in 
which he attacks him; such is not the usual way of treat- 
ing despatched foes. Is it fair to suppose that this ad- 
vanced thinker has been stung by some of the remarks in 
the last number of Dwight’s Journal? His protestations 
that he is not hit, and that he smiles complacently, are 
very suspicious; and the way in which he avoids referring 
to the contradictions of his rash assertions of the resemb- 
lance between the andante of the symphony at that con- 
cert and the allegretto of Beethoven’s eighth symphony 
makes this hypothesis seem very probable. He is hardly 
fair in saying that he is charged with being grossly igno- 
rant in thinking the symphony dull. Ofcourse he may be 
ignorant, but that is neither here nor there, unless he 
learns his opinions by rote; what Dwight’s Journal said 
was that he lacked “‘ quick perception and appreciation,” 
and this statement he has by no means disproved by 
what he amusingly calls the ‘ placid contempt ”’ of his de- 
fence. His judgment of the symphony was a superficial 
one at the best, and the Journal asks very p :rtinently 
why this oracle did not take the trouble to go to the re- 
hearsals to hear it often enough. 

As to the concerto he says, “ The interpretation was bad, 
and there is an end of the matter, so far as we are con- 
cerned, though w® do not for a moment question that it 
was just the sort of interpretation to satisfy the fullest de- 
mands of our cen<or’s musical taste.”” Doubtless the last 
part of this statement, the part which was meant fer a 
sneer, is true: and doubtless, too, the artist who per- 
formed the concerto will be contented if he satisfies so 
trustworthy a critic as the accomplished editor of Dwight’s 
Journal. Certainly praise from him is more valuable than 
either praise or blame from our placidly contemptuous 

mny-a-liner, who should now rest on his laurels, havin 

roken up so Corey ig a ring as that composed of the ad- 
mirers of Mr. John 8. Dwight and Mr. Hugo ee. 





To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

You have often kindly opened your columns to musical 
discussions,—and are always ready to help the cause of 
culture and refinement. Without intending to enter into 
a newspaper discussion, I would like briefly to point out 
the injustice done not only to honest efforts in musical art, 
but to individuals themselves, by such presumptuous 
criticisms as appear in the Saturday Evening Gazette. 
Those c:iticisms have all the air of authority, of positive 
knowledge, and if the writer were an authority ard were 
possessed of positive knowledge, a man whose aims were 
of the highest order, one who is imbued with the spirit of 
truth, they would not lack the respect due to one’s infe- 
riors and certainly due tu one’s superiors,—the want of 


which is so. manifest in these “airy” writings. We are 


told of “ a nice bit of sound painting,” of want of breadth 


of a performance, of an “ interpretation which was bad, 
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and that is the end of it as for as we are concerned.”’” We 
are told that the writer flatters himself he has done a great 
deal to break up a “ ring,” as he calls it, whose only ob- 
ject it was to give to the public the best concerts they 
could afford to give with the means at hand—a labor of 
love in the cause of musical education performed by a 
body of gentlemen who only asked for sufficient support 
to make “ both ends meet.” A worthy task, indeed, to 
break up such an undertaking, and that from a musical 
critic whe wants us to believe that he has the cause at 
heart, and speaks only from convictions, not out of spite! 
On the strength of these convictions—and, we presume, of 
his intimate knowledge of piano-forte playing—he deals 
most unmerciful blows—they are only wholesale blows; 
they are not criticisms—at an artist who has for years 
always exerted in his art the very best influence among 
us, and who, according to our imperfect knowledge of 
piano-forte playing, after many years of study of the in- 
atrument, whatever may be his defects always had to our 
mind a sensitive, delicate, yes, beautiful touch—a clean 
execution, an earnest conception of the work he had in 
hand; and our critic used to think so too. Our critic finds 
in 1873 that Mr. Leonhard’s playing is ‘‘ always’ charac- 
terized by thoughtfulness and good taste. But in 1874, 
when Mr. Leonhard gives his motinées with another gen- 
tleman, there is a complete change. The critic tells us 
that in one concert Mr. nhard plays a Beethoven sona- 
ta *‘ with coldness; ” in a second he plays parts of another 
Reethoven sonata with “an excess of sentiment that al- 
most borders on affectation and lack of feeling.” Parts 
of an allegro by Mendelssohn, to which he accorded the 
year before “ careful and effvctive treatment,” the follow - 
ing year were “ greatly confused, not to say bungled.” If 
ints critic speaks truly, then the Harvard orchestra, the 
Harvard programmes, and Mr. Leonhard’s playing and 
rendering must have sadly deteriorated in the course of 
one short vear. Other solo performers, according to the 
views of the same critic, do not seem to have been affect- 
in the same way. 
“easily the reputation of the Harvard concerts and 
of Mr. Leonhard cannot be undermined by such attacks, 
but as [ do not desire to be counted in among those who 
have “poured in their thanks upon the Gazette from all 
directions for censuring with unsparing severity.” ete., 
ete., and as T emphatically protest against such criticisms, 
if they can be called criticisms at all, I ask your kind in- 
gertion of this letter, to which I affix my signature. 
Very respectfully yours, 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. 


The next day bronght a third communication 
blowing hot an cold, as follows :— 
MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

Will you permit me to say that there isa class of not 
wholly uncultivated lovers of music who take exception to 
the recent onslaught on Mr. Dwight for very different rea- 
sons from those given by two correspondents whose letters 
you printed yesterday? They think the injudicious and 
intemperate language used by the author of that attack 
will prejudice what is not wholly a bad cause. There are 
very few, who know anything about musicin Boston during 
the last twenty or more years, who will deny the great 
service rendered by Mr. Dwight to the cause of good music, 
But that does n t prevent some of us from feeling that we 
cannot always depend rpon his judgment, any more than 
we can upon that of any other human being. To give but 
one example of what seems to not a few of the really cul- 
tivated mnsic-lovers of the city a liability to err once in a 
while. The treatment of Mr. Thomas and his orchestra 
by Mr. Dwight has neither been courteous nor, asit seems 
to me, characterized by good musical judgment. Mr. 
Thomas has been called a charlatan and an ignoramus, 
and yet, if he is both. he has taught the concert goers of 
Roston some things about the capacities of a good orches- 
tra well handled, which they did not know before. We 
do not like unfair attacks upon Mr. Dwight, nor by him. 
There may be one ring of musicians, and one set of per- 
formers whom it is the fashion to praise, and another set 
whom it is the fashion to sneer at. On that point [ say 
nothing. But I protest against its being conceded that 
Mr. Dwight may have immunity in criticism which is not 
allowed to others. If he is not prejudiced, he shou'd, nev- 
erthelese, be rebuked for intemperate language in regard 
to Mr. Thomas. for precisely the same reasons that the 
writer of the article in the Gazette should be reproved for 
his offensive way of stating his caxe, XYZ. 


Far be it from us to deny that we may sometimes 
err in judgment. We should shrink from the claim 
of infallibility as we should shrink from the pos- 
session, preferring to remain human. We cannot 
feel that our treatment of Mr. Thomas has been un- 
courteous, and we distinctly and positively deny 
that we have ever written one word about him 
either charging or implying that he was a “ charla- 
tan” or an “ignoramus.” For his orchestra and its 
performances we have had only words of admiration 
and of praise ; we have often complimented his con- 
ductorship ; but we have as often criticized the taste 
shown in his programmes, as well as in the tempos 
at which he is fond of taking certain movements in 
the classical symphonies, Thus far our offence 
goes, but no farther. We certainly have as good a 
right to our impressions and opinions (pretending 
to no final judgment) of the “ new music,” as they 
have who find it all so admirable and hail it as an evi- 
dence of progress. Its admirers no doubt honestly 


believe that the new composers have reached a 
height in Art that was not reached before ; and 





they (and Mr. Thomas, as it seems to us) from this 
their fancied higher stand-point look back and down 
approvingly upon the master-works of Mozart, 
Beethoven, etc., as worthy efforts of an outgrown 
past; whereas we look from the opposite stand- 
point; we feel that the highest point yet reached 
in Art is that still occupied by Bach and Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven ; that they are stan- 
dard, and only from their height can we with any 
safety judge of the intrinsic merit of any one of 
these “ great claimants.” Is our musical public as 
yet half enough at home with the great masters, 
to warrant it in hailing and accepting every last 
extravaganza as a sign of “ progress ?” 

—But we hear the howl of the wolfagain! This 
time it is a deliberate challenge, He would shift the 
issue and the arena of discussion :—a favorite dodge 
with enemies of this sort; they are not the men to 
look you in the face. He would transfer the quest- 
tion of taste, of artistic poetry and beauty, of the 
effect of an art-work, of which all are entitled to form 
some opinion, however uninctructed technically, 
into a question of musical grammar and profession- 
al routine; he challenges us as it were to a musical 
spelling-match ; offers to prove his “superiority” to us 
(heaven forbid that we should question it!) in a 
competitive examination, upon such problems as the 
reading of scores, the analyzing of harmonics, the 
scoring of works for orchestra, the composition of 
fugues, the playing at sight on various instruments, 
ete., ete, All which we (can we say respectfully ?) 
decline, and for these reasons: 

1. We never have pretended to technical musi- 
cianship at all; and yet, after a life-long loving 
intercourse with music of the noblest masters, feel- 
ing perfectly at home with it, although we could 
not analyze it or construct it for ourselves any more 
than we could the friend we love, the beauty of the 
sunset or the ocean we admire, it would scem to be 
impossible that we should not have learned some- 
thing. Our whole aim has been to interest our 
neighbors and our people in that which has been 89 
inspiring, strengthening and comforting to us; to 
make the masters and their works appreciated. 

2. To judge rightly of a work of art it is not 
necessary to be an artist. | Artists—composers, 
painters, sculptors—are oftentimes the worst of 
critics, Many have learned the trade of Art, who 
yet remain quite unappreciative; and many miss 
the vital point, the rsthetic effect, the quickening 
poetry, the genius of a composition, so busy are they 
in prying into its technical structure; as many miss 
the beauty of a composition in performance, by 
watching after false notes, instead of surrendering 
themselves to its spirit. 

8. What right has he to challenge us to such a 
competition,—we who never invited it by any pre- 
sumption of the sort. Let him challenge a_profes- 
sional musician; let him challenge Mr. Leonhard, 
whom he has had the “ impudent presumption ” (so 
we said, and we still say it) to treat as an inferior 
beneath his sovereign contempt. Let him challenge 
Mr. Lang, Mr. Parker, Mr. Zerrahn, Prof. Paine, 
even his Jubilee friend Gilmore, if he can presume 
so far. Then we should find out how much of a 
fugue writer, how much of a score reader, he really 
is. But is it brave, or cowardly, to discredit one’s 
perception and taste in colors, by asking in a con- 
temptuous, bullying tone: “ Pshaw! what do you 
know about Chemistry ?” 

4. To be quite consistent with the spirit of his 
challenge, this critic ought to go upon the platform 
at the Music Hall and play the Beethoven Concerto 
himself, and play it better, before he can have a 
tight to criticize the playing of another. 

Finally, we should decline to meet, on this or any 


other field, one who has shown so little of the in- 
stincts and the manners of a gentleman. 





—We have carried these remarks to a much great- 
er length than we intended or desired; but it 
seemed to us proper, once for all, to define our posi- 
tion in this matter, abstaining from the answer we 
might make to many other taunts in the Gaze/te, 
and here leave it, simply adding, by way of illustra- 
tion of the nature of the man we have to deal with, 
a plain relation of a single experience. 

In the spring of 1872 we chanced on several occa- 
sions, at the rooms of Mr. Leonhard, during rehear- 
sals for the concerts of himself and Mr. Eichberg, 
to meet Mr. Woolf, the musical critic of the Gazette. 
During that period he wrote only in praise of Mr. 
Leonhard’s performances. We had noticed also in 
his articles, as well as conversation, a general agree- 
ment with our own ideas, impressions and opinions 
about musical matters; had seen that he was an 
able writer possessing far more musical knowledge 
and culture than it was then common to find in those 
who wrote in newspapers; and we flattered our- 
selves that we had found a strong ally in the advo- 
cacy of pure and noble music. And indeed we still 
find his opinions, both of compositions and perform- 
ance, in their general drift agreeing with our own, 
whenever he can write unbiased. But how were we 
deceived! A short time later, when the second 
Gilmore Jubilee was coming on, we met our gentle- 
man one evening in the Globe Theatre. He accost- 
ed us and began to speak in terms of derision and 
disgust of the Jubilee; said all that we could say 
about its vain-glorious announcements, its claptrap 
programmes, and the vulgar charlatanry of the 
whole affair, for which the press, almost without 
exception, seemed to be engaged in manufacturing a 
popular enthusiasm. He knew that he was pouring 
all this into willing ears; and we expressed our 
pleasure at finding somebody in that profession who 
felt about the thing as we did. Here again hope of 
a trusty ally in the good cause was strengthened, 
But it was all a snare anda delusion! For, as we 
parted, he said (if not preciseiy in these words, yet 
words to this eftect): “ But—I am mortified to say 
—I hold my position as musical critic in the Ga- 
zette on the express condition that I will say nothing in 
its columns against the Jubilee.”(!) He may have 
read an involuntary comment in our face, which 
probably did not increase his self-respect.—And 
this man who could believe one thing and bind him- 
self for hire to write (should he write at all) the op- 
posite ; this man, after making this humiliating con- 
fession, arrogates to himself the character of an im- 
partial critic, without fear or favor, and dares to 
taunt us with writing in the interest of a cligue,— 
dares to brag of his musicianship and “ challenge ” 
us toa competitive examination ;—as if, at this stage 
of our career, we would descend into his arena to 
present vouchers for our competency, —even if those 
which he demands were necessary or relevant, which 
we by no means admit. Even if he be able enough 
to solve all the conundrums of his own proposing, 
and to perform all the wonderful things of which he 
boasts, of what worth are the critical dicta, of what 
force the rebuke of an oracle which has confessed 
itself so venal ? 

But hear the sequel of the story. A few days 
later a number of our own Journal came out, where- 
in we, free to write always as we think, (and this 
too may have stirred his envy) expressed our feel- 


ing with all frankness of the Jubilee; and judge of 
our astonishment at finding in the next Gazette a 
third part of a column ridiculing and even black- 
guarding us therefor,—and the same strain contin- 
ued in one or more succeeding papers! Was this 
betrayal of confidence ? Or will he say that he was 
not the writer? He, anyhow, had led us into the 
snare; he knew it, and he knew that he had also 

ut himself in.our power by his confession of venal- 


ty;- after that, it- was but human nature that -he-- 
should not feel much love for us, however much he 


could presume upon our patient silence. 
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Here then is a motive. A little further, and we 
come upon the companion motive, or the counter- 
theme, out of which this whole symphony of spite 
was gradually developed. The story is too long to 
tell here. Suffice it to say, that shortly after came 
the Kreissmaan benefit, resulting in a rupture 
between Mr. Leonhard aud his whilom associate in 
chamber concerts; and then this critic, espousing 
the quarrel of the latter, began thenceforth to dis- 
parage the pianist whom he had always praised; 
and it was not long before the same animus was 
shown towards other artists and musical friends 
with whom this victim had most identified himself, 
—towards the Association of gentlemen of which he 
had been made a member and to whose concerts he 
from the first had been an ornament,—towards the 
Harvard Symphony Concerts, their conductor, their 
orchestra, and the whole “ring ” as he would call it. 
—Hine ille lachryme (i.e, ululatus /) 

For this, then, must a life-long love and advocacy 
of what is most pure and noble in our Art be scoffed 
at and arraigned as worse than worthless, as an evil 
and a crime against the real cause of culture and of 
progress! For this must musical criticism and ap- 
preciation be reduced henceforth to technical anal- 
ysis and grammar, as in the old times when it was 
only that and only pedants read it! For this the 
Harvard concerts are to be discouraged and de- 
stroyed, till Boston, in its opportunities of instru- 
mental music, sink to the condition of Portland, or 
any small provincial town, dependent on chance 
visits of a travelling orchestra and the sovereign 
pleasure and convenience of concert speculators ! 
For this our Boston must be “ weaned” from such 
babes’ milk as Beethoven and Mozart, to be suckled 
henceforth in the wilderness of “ progress” by the 
hungry dry nurse (on harsher milk) of Romulus and 
Remus,—founders of a race far more distinguished 
for literal stern prose and the capacity for fight, than 
for ideal qualities! And for this must we be dragged 
into controversy, which from our heart of hearts we 
hate ! 

For such a quarrel we have no time nor taste ; 
matters more vital and more interesting claim our 
thought. Here, therefore, once for all, and whether 
he return to the attack or not, the matter ends on 
our part. Can he suppose that we will waste in 
quarrel with the like of him another hour which 
could be spent in hearing or remembering Beetho- 
ven? 


Concerts. 

An unusually large accumulation of concerts wait 
their turn of notice, while our space is unusually 
small, Hearing too much music in a short period 
leaves a dim memory of most of it, however charm- 
ing and exciting atthe time. A few notes only 
now. 

The fifth Harvarp Sympnoyy Concert, Jan. 6, 
gave more than usual satisfaction. The orchestra 
gave further signs of the new life and ambition that 
has been kindled in them, Earnest and careful re- 
hearsal bears its good fruit. The Ruy Blas Over- 
ture of Mendelsschn was played with such precision, 
spirit, light and shade, as would have done credit 
to a Thomas orchestra, So too was that model of a 
perfect Symphony, the G minor of Mozart, beauti- 
fully played ; even that close contrapuntal knot of all 
the parts, which Mozart is so fond of making, in the 
finale,was distinct and vigorous, albeit a little rough. 
The Grand Heroic March in A minor (op. 66) of 
Schubert, arranged for orchestra (from the original 


for four hands) by Otto Bach, was heard here for 
the first time, and proved a wonderfully rich and 
interesting work. It has two Trios, of the rarest 
beauty, which are again touched upon in the very 
broad dramatic Coda, The only fault that could be 
found with the March is its great length, by reason 
of frequent repetitions,—the common fault of Schu. 





bert; but the themes come back always with new 
charm of treatment, and the instrumentation is ex- 
ceedingly rich. This too was finely played. 

The third Piano Concerto of Beethoven, in C mi- 
nor, was played by Mr. J. C. D. Parker with unusu- 
al spirit and refined execution. His own Cadenza 
in the first movement was true to the spirit of the 
work, skilfully constructed, and not without a cer- 
tain originality, giving general pleasure. The mid- 
dle movement (Zargo) was given with fine feeling. 
There was only the lack of somewhat greater 
strength, a more distinct vitality of touch, in the 
Rondo, which is apt to sound thin and commonplace 
(except in the later themes) unless each note is 
brought out with all its point in the exhaustive 
manner of Von Buelow; it is a case where much 
intensity and much reserved force seem required for 
a comparatively slight thing. 

The sensation of the concert was the singing of 
Miss Emma C. Tuurssy, from New York, a pupil of 
Mme. Rudersdorff, whose influence was apparent in 
her whole rendering of the fine concert Aria (given 
for the first time) by Mozart: “ Mia speranza ador- 
ata,” particularly in the recitative and some dramat- 
ic and pathetic passages of the Cantabile, There 
are florid passages both in the Andante and the 
Rondo, which run up toa great height after the 
manner of the Queen of Wight in the Zanberfléte. 
These, as written, go up to F above the staff; the 
phrases had been modified by her teacher so as to 
tax only her E flat and D. Miss Thursby has a 
lovely, pure, fresh, sweet, and flexible Soprano, 
evenly developed through its wide compass, and 
she sang with style, with pure expression, in tones 
now richly colored with warm feeling, now bright 
and Lirdlike, as the changing moods of the Aria re- 
quire. It was a very marked success, and we may 
truly say that we have never heard one of these 


concert arias of Mozart to such advantage here be- 
fore.—In the second part she sang two songs by 
Taubert: “ Der Véglein Abschied” (The Birdies’ 
Good Bye,) and “ Jch muss nun einmal singen” (I 
must sing, but don’t know why):—both of them 
quaint and charming and most charmingly rendered, 
particularly the florid bird cadenza at the close of 
the latter, in which the bright voice warbled and 
disported itself with a freedom and a splendor anda 
certainty of each effect in a wav that actually re- 
called Jenny Lind to us. Here is indeed a fascinat- 
ing new singer, 





The third Symphony Concert of Turopore Trom- 
as was chiefly remarkable for an exceedingly long 
(a whole hour) and an exceedingly fantastical, ex- 
travagant, spasmodic, incoherent and chaotic sym- 
phony, (so at least we found it on a single hearing), 
called ‘ Dramatic,” by Rubinstein. There was 
beauty and continuity of melody in the first half of 
the Adagio, but the rest seemed like the improvisa- 
tion of a mad orchestra in Bedlam; brilliant and 
dazzling effects in detail, wonderful difficulties splen- 
didly executed, but tending nowhere, leaving noth. 
ing inthe mind; and yet we doubt not it is all gram- 
matically written and in the highest degree 
ingenious,—but to what end? Why it should be 
called dramatic we could not see. Traverses the 
whole range of human passions and emotions? 
Heaven save us from some of these passions, these 
emotions, if there can be any like them !—But the 
Symphony had been industriously written up be- 
forehand ; there was an analysis with musical notes 
on some of the programmes (we could not get hold 
of one); and at the end there was a mysterious out- 
burst of applause, loud and persistent, from the 
outskirts oF the hall and the high galleries, while 
all around us in the front and centre of the floor 
nearly all sat unmoved and puzzled about the 
whole thing. Of course it waa‘ received with great 
enthusiasm” in the next morning’s papers and the 
despatches to other cities, 

Beethoven’s Coriolanus overture, though too in- 
tense a thing to follow that, was really refreshing 
after it, because so clearly full of meaning and of 





real passion, 





The Srartanp Choral Society—nearly 300 voices, 
well balanced, and of good quality—sang very fine- 
ly the new “ Spring Hymn,” op. 23, by Goldmark. 
As for the composition, the chief charm for us lay 
in the orchestral prelude and accompanimen‘s, 
which abounded in suggestive phrases, and rich and 
dainty coloring. The chorus portion opened in an 
interesting and impressive manner, describing how 
“With small beginnings, from mountain sources, 
gush forth all the streams and waters,”—the same 
poetic image with that of Goethe's ‘“ Mahomet’s 
Song.” But the work seemed to us to grow vague 
and tame toward the middle, and, with the exception 
of some declamatory moralizing sentences for an 
Alto solo, sung in a full voice with good style and 
expression by Mrs, F. P. Wutrvey, and a somewhat 
stirring choral climax, the impression left upon the 
whole was rather disappointing.—The Vorspiel to 
—— Meistersinger brought the concert to a 
close, . 

The Saturday Matinée, which followed, began 
with a most beautiful and finished rendering of the 
first Symphony of Beethoven, followed by a Con- 
certone of Mozart,—in fact another Symphony, in 
too nearly the same vein, with four solo instruments, 
chiefly two violins and oboe, the ’cello entering as 
solo only in a few phrases near the end of the An- 
dante and in the Minuet, which formed the Finale. 
The work is long and full of beauties, and doubtless 
at another time and in another connection we should 
have enjoyed it very much, but not directly after an- 
other Symphony, the most Mozartish one of Beet- 
hoven. Bargiel’s very dramatic, sombre Overture 
to Medea, a clever orchestral arrangement of some 
four-hand Hungarian dances by Brahms, and gelec- 
tions from the Meistersinger, including the “ prize 
song,” finely sung by Mr. Brscnorr, (who also sang 
the love song from the Walkuere), made the balance 
of the programme. ; 





Mate, Part-Sryerne. The Aporto, under Mr. 
Lane’s direction, sang more admirably than ever in 
their last concert, Jan. 8. Mendelssolin’s setting of 
Schiller’s “ To the Artists” opened, and the “ Bac- 
chus” chorus from Antigone closed the concert. Both 
were given with great fulness, dignity and spirit. 
Part-songs, sentimental or playful, filled the inter- 
vening space, all sung with that exquisite finish, 
which becomes cloying after a certain time, One 
critic described the effect with more truth than he 
intended when he called th® exccution “dead per- 
fect.” It is not that anything can be sung too well; 
the secret of the fatigue lies, we think, in our feel- 
ing of the disproportion between the comparatively 
little consequence of the music in itself and the 
great amount of time and pains which it must cost 
to render it so perfectly. The singing of Miss C, 
V. Lasar, of Brooklyn, made an agreeable variety. 
Her very clear, sweet, well-disciplined Soprano 
voice lent the chief charm to Hiller’s “ Easter 
Morning” for Solo and Chorus; and she sang very 
charmingly the “Slumber Song” by Franz and 
“The Noblest” by Schumann, to Mr. Lang’s fine 
accompaniment, 

We had great pleasure, on the next evening, in 
listening to the Boyiston Crus, who have made re- 
markable progress under Mr. Osaoop, They have 
not so many ripe, smooth, well matched hich tenors 
as the older club, but the ensemble is really excel- 
lent, and they sing with great precision, pure into- 
nation, fine enunciation and expression. Their 
programme contained some things indicating a high- 
er aspiration than part-songs. Chief of these was 
an “ Adoramus te, Christe” by Palestrina, a noble 
piece of harmony, in which the voices had been 
trained to a beautiful sostennto, one of the rarest arts 
in singers now-a-days, The chorus: “ God is great” 
by Jadassohn, one of the young composers of the 
day, with accompaniment of horns and trombones, 
is written in a pure religious style and was very 
effective. There was much beauty, too, in Mr. Os- 
good’s Angelus, with triple tenor solo. All these 
were new. And in the ransacking of the endless 
piles of part-songs the Club seem to have been par- 
ticularly happy in bringing to light interesting nov- 
elties. Mrs. H. M. Sutra sang Mendelssohn's 
“ Spring Song” (in B flat), “‘ Mother, O sing me to 
rest” by Franz, and “ Bird of Love” by Lemmens. 
Two of the more humorous part-songs: *‘ At all 
times of day,” by Veit, and the Austrian “ Waltz 
Song” by J. Strauss, are very clever and effective. 





Here an end for now! There remain Mr. Prra- 
Bo’s concerts, and a whole week full of Vox Burtow 


with the Philharmonic Club, too rich and full of 
matter to be dispatched here in a corner. 
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Some Living Composers. 

We take the following notices from the very care- 
fully prepared and instructive pamphlet programme 
(64 pages) of “Cart Rerrer’s Six Performances of 
Pianofurte Music in strictly Chronological Order,” 
recently given in Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pittsburgh must 
be a remarkably -musical place, if it will pay, not 
only for such concerts, but for a programme so ex- 
pensive. 

ADOLF HENSELT 
Was born May 12th, 1814, at Schwalbach, and is 
one of the leading pianists of our time, and quite as 
remarkable as a composer, in that he excels in qual- 
ity more than in quantity. His father was a cloth 
manufacturer, ee removed to Munich in 1817, 
When Adolf was but six years old he began violin 
lessons, but soon evinced a more decided talent for 
the piano, He received his instruction in piano 
laving and composition from the Baroness von 
Flad, who took a deep interest in the young artist. 
Through the efforts of this lady he was patronized 
by the King of Bavaria, who defrayed the expenses 
of a visit to Weimar, and lessons from Hummel. 
He returned to Munich aud proceeded to Vienna in 
1832, where he studied composition for two years, 
besides practicing ten hours daily at his piano. As 
a natural consequence, his health broke down and 
he was compelled to take a vacation, which he 
merged in a concert tour, visiting Berlin first and 
then Dresden and Weimar, in all of these places 
creating a furor by his original and brilliant style 
of playing; lastiy ‘o Breslau, where he married, 
and in 1838 he went to St. Petersburg. Here he 
gave concerts very successfully, and the Empress 
appointed him as her chamber-pianist. Since that 
time Henselt appears no more in public, but plays 
frequently in private circles. His pianoforte com- 
positions are full of deep feeling and imagination. 
Among his best are his etudes, one piano trio, and 
one concerto, Piano literature has nothing more 
beautiful to offer «f the same genre than his few 
works, 
JOACHIM RAFF 
Was born May 27th, 1822, in Lachen, on Lake Zu- 
rich, and his earlier years were passed in Wiesen- 
stetten, (Wurtemburg). He was educated for the 
profession of teaching, and was a school principal 
tor four years, Asa youth, he showed a fondness 
for music, and learned to play the piano and violin 
at a very early age. In 1842 his love for music was 
80 aroused that he decided to make it his profession 
for life, and he began the most earnest study of 
composition, es well as piano and violin, and soon 
after began composing. In 1848 he sent some man- 
uscripts to Mendelssohn for review, and the latter, 
seeing their value, recommended them to Breitkopf 
& Haertel for publication, who gave the voung, en- 
thusiastic and ambitious composer great encourage- 
ment, He continued his studies untiringly, mean- 
while giving lessons to earn his livelihood. In 1845 
he met Liszt, by whom he was well received, and 
who invited the young man to accompany him cn a 
tour through Germany. Later, as Liszt progeeded 
to Paris, they separated, and Raff went to Cologne, 
where he became personally acquainted with his 
former benefactor, Mendelssohn. In 1846 to 1848, 
on the Rhine, where he founded his reputation as a 
musical critic and writer, In 1850 he accepted an 
invitation from Liszt to go to Weimar, and there 
found che desired repose and rest necessary to enable 
him to compose larger and more pretentious works 
than he had before attempted. In 1855 he married, 
and in 1856 removed to Weisbaden, where he now 
resides, He has written with eminent success in all 
branches of vocal and instrumental music. His 
“De Profundis,” dedicated to Liszt, is particularly 
worthy of mention as a deeply thoughtful and noble 
work. His symphony, “An das Vaterland,” re- 
ceived the first prize among thirty-two competitors 
at Vienna, in 1863, His later works, “ Lenore” 
and “Im Walde” symphonies, are masterpieces, 
and performed by all the leading orchestras of the 
old and new world, He has had seven orders con- 
ferred on him by different sovereigns of Europe, and 
in 1872 was elected an honorary member of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York. 
. CARL REINECKE, 

Was born June 23d, 1824, at Altona, and received 
his first. musical instruction from his father. The 
boy made rapid progress and played in public when 
but eleven years of age. He studied the violin, as 
well as piano, When eighteen years old he madea 
concert tour to Denmark and Sweden, with the 
most flattering success. In 1848, in Leipsic, he 
pursued higher musical studies, and enjoyed the 














friendship of Mendelssohn and Schumann, which 
had a great influence on his studies and artistic aims. 
Tn 1844 he made another concert tour through North 
Germany, and in 1846 a journey to Copenhagen to 
show his patron, King Christian VIIT., what good 
use he had made of the talent bestowed upon him. 
In 1851 the made a trip to Paris in company with 
the violinist, Konigslow, where he made the acquain- 
tance of Hiller, who engaged him as teacher of the 
piano and counterpoint for the Conservatory at Co- 
loene. In 1854 was music director at Barmen. In 
1859, university music director at Breslau, and in 
1861 was appointed director of the world renowned 
“Gewandhans Concerts,” at Leipsic. Since that 
date he has been a professor at the Leipsic Conserv- 
atory, an: since the death of Moscheles, a director 
also. His concert tour to England, in 1867-69, was 
a series of brilliant successes. As a composer he 
commands great respect, and has written in every 
style. His opera, “ King Manfred,” has been pro- 
duced, and was well received wherever given. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


Was born November 30th, 1829, at Wechwotynetz, 
Russia, His first instruction in music he received 
from his mother, and was afterwards a pupil of 
Villoing, at Moscow. As early as 1839 he under- 
took a concert tour, in company with his teacher, 
to Paris, where he made the acquaintance of Liszt, 
under whose direction he studied most earnestly. 
After a year spent in this way, he made a more ex- 
tended tour, going to England, Holland, Germany 
and Swelen. In 1845 he studied composition under 
Prof. Dehn in Berlin. The years 1846-48 he spent 
in Vienna and Presburg as a teacher of music. In 
1848 he returned to St. Petersburg, and was ap- 
pointed Chamber-pianist to the Grand Duchess 
Helene. After eight years of earnest study he ap- 
peared, in 1856, in Hamburg, with his manuscripts, 
and traveled through Germany, playing his own 
compositions and creating a furor in every city. 
From this time his reputation as a pianist and com- 
poser spread with great rapidity all over Europe 
and America. In 1858 he returned to Russia, and 
gave a brilliant series of concerts in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and finally settled in the former place. 
He was soon appointed Imperial concert director, 
with a large salary, for life, as well as receiving a 
title of nobility, all as marks of the esteem in which 
he was held by his Imperial master. In 1862 he 
founded a Conservatory of Music, which still exists 
and flourishes under his fostering care. In the 
winter of 1867-68 he made another triumphal con- 
cert tour, embracing the greater part of Europe, 
winning still greater laurels as a virtuoso and com- 
poser. As a pianist he has few rivals aside from 
Liszt and von Buelow. His best works are those 
in the form of chamber compositions, although his 
“ Ocean” symphony has made its way throughout 
the musical world. His piano concertos, when 
played by himself, are grand and effective, but, 
strange to say, they are scarcely ever played by 
others. In 1873 he made a concert tour through 
the United States, which is still fresh in the minds 
of many who had the rare pleasure of hearing him. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


Was born March 7th, 1833, at Altona. He received 
his first instruction in piano playing and composi- 
tion from Edward Marxsen. In 1853 he made his 
first concert tour, and by a happy coincidence met 
at Dusseldorf the celebrated Schumann, who inter- 
viewed the young artist at length, and was so pleased 
with him and his enthusiasm, that the next number 
of the “Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” (Schumann's 
paper,) contained a long and highly eulogistiec arti- 
cle on the merits of young Brahms, pronouncing 
him a “ rare genius, of whom great things are to be 
expected.” The sequel shows the estimate was not 
placed too high, and Schumann’s expectations would 
no doubt have been fully met, could he be alive to- 
day to see the great strides made since 1853 by his 
promising protegé. In addition to his renown as a 
composer, he also ranks among the most classic 
pianoforte players of the age, having an immense 
technic, and a most noble and impassioned style. 
The 1858-63 he passed in Hamburg, and then went 
to Vienna as director of the “ Sing Akademie.” In 
1866 he returned to Hamburg. His fame has grown 
rapidly within the last few years, and his time is 
now spent between composing and traveling through 
Europe, giving piano concerts and also leading his 
great orchestral and choral works. His most cele- 
brated work is the “ Triumphlied,” a German nation- 
al requiem. having for its subject the state of mind 
of the German nation during and after the Franco- 
German war. 








Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
BA TBST MUVSTELS, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
——— 
Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 





New Songs of Miss Jennie Hughes. (With 
portrait). each 40 
No. 1. One of the Boys. 3. C tof. 


2. Tommy, make room for your 
Auntie. 3. A toe. 
8. Under the Lilacs. 3. C toe. 
Comic songs suited to the taste of “the boys.” 


Not before Pa. 3. Eh toe. Linsdale. 30 


One of a set called “Scenes by Gaslight.”” and 
ineluding more than a hundred comic songs, all of 
which are mentioned on the title. 


Four Hymns in Anthem form, by Eugene L. 
Buffington. ea. 35 
No. 1. Gracious Spirit. 4. C tog. 
A sweet Soprano solo, and elegant chorus or 
quartet. 
Souvenir de Swampscot Album. By Vincenzo 
Cirillo, ea. 50 
No. 2. A Mother’s Madness. (La madre 
folle) 4. C tof. 


For Mezzo-Soprano. 
‘ta Mother’s sadness.” 


Perhaps more properly 


No. 3. The Song of Elisa. (La Canto de 
Elisa.) 5. E to q. 
For Soprano. 

No. 4. Return. (Ritorna). 5. F tog. 


For Soprano and Tenor. 
All the 4 numbers have Italian and English words, 
and are worthy of careful examination, 


Sallie by my Side. 3. F to f. 


Thro’ the laughing snmmer, 
How the moments giide.” 


Neat and swect love song. 
When I survey the wondrous Cross. 4. 
b to g. Danks. 35 
An anthem or quartet with rich and rather florid 
melodies, and a Soprano (or Tenor) solo. 
Sweet Dreams of Childhood. (Mlustr. Title). 
Song and Chorus, 3. Ab toe. White. 49 
Very sweet reminiscence of home scenes and 
childish joys. 


Veazie. 30 


Instrumental. 
Auf Wiedersehen. (Au revoir). Waltzes. 
3. Aronsen. 50 


A fine set of new waltzes, with just enough of 
the “good bye” sentiment in them to make them 
gracefully brilliant. 


Pompon Galop. 2. G. Aronsen. 40 
Two or three lively airs from one of Lecocq’s 
operas, making a very light and attractive galop. 


The Life of Youth. 12 easy pieces. Lichner. 30 


No. 9. Polonaise. 3. F. 
“12. Nocturne. 2. D. 
Instructive pieces, pleasing and musical. 


Glissando Mazurka. 3. C. Baumbach. 40 
The glissando helps amazingly to play a seem- 
ingly difficult piece with facility. This is a fine 
Mazurka, easily learned. 


Belles of the Kitchen. Galop Brillant. 3. G. 
Knight. 35 
A bright reminiscence of the “Vokes Family”’ 
and their laughter-provoking play. 
Dorn. 5 


Daisy Chains. Caprice. 5. F. 

A peculiar but very pretty form, in which moat 

of the ® measures Cummence with a sextet of 
16ths. Fairy like music. 


The Old Oaken Bucket. Retrospective Mazur- 
ka. 4. Bd Grobe. 60 
As this is opus 1990, Mr. Grobe’s retrospection 
must extend a great way. This is an excellent 
transcription of a fine old tune. 


Concert Variations on the Austrian Hymn. 
a = (For Organ). Paine. 1.00 
As these variations require a masterly use of the 
pedals, they are very diflicult, but will be sure to 
win applause. 





ABBREVIATIONS. — of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The key is marked with a capital lette: as C, B 
flat, &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
. § on Le staff, an italic letier the highest note, if above 

e staff. 
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